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DEBATE  BEGINS  ON  McCARRAN  milGRATION  BILL  IN  SENATE 

The  House  passed  the  Walter  Immigration  Bill  on  April  25  by  a  vpte  of  206-68  after  accept¬ 
ing  only  two  minor  amendments o  Less  than  one  hundred  members  out  of  h35  were  present  to 
vote  on  the  amendments;  thus  less  than  one  out  of  four  Representatives  decided  the  nature 
of  this  measure*  The  final  vote  of  206  to  68  was  not  a  record  vote,  so  that  one  cannot 
tell  how  his  Congressman  voted  on  ar^  provisions  or  on  the  bill  itself*  This  tendency  to 
avoid  record  votes  on  important  measures  is  to  be  deplored* 

Debate  began  on  the  McCarran  Bill  in  the  Senate  on  May  9,  and  is  expected  to  continue  at 
least  until  May  15  or  16*  There  is  increasing  sentiment  in  the  Senate  for  the  recommittal 
of  this  bill*  Considerable  public  interest  has  developed  for  an  immigration  policy  de¬ 
signed  to  admit  people,  and  it  has  been  reflected  in  Senatorial  mail  as  well  as  in  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers*  There  are  many  Senators  who  favor  the  more  liberal  policies  represented 
by  the  Humphrey-Lehman  Bill  (5  28U2),  and  a  smaller  group  who  are  openly  committed  to  the 
McCarran  Bill  (S  2550). 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  the  McCarran  Bill  is  defeated,  more  than  a  hundred  amendments 
will  be  offered  on  the  floor.  The  amending  process  would  probably  prolong  the  debate 
through  the  week  of  May  19,  so  that  letters  are  still  in  order  to  Senators  urging  their 
support  for  specific  liberalizing  amendments  and  asking  them  to  oppose  the  McCarran  Bill 
in  anything  like  its  present  form. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  Humphrey-Lehman  Bill  can  pass  both  Houses  in  this  session,  but 
many  groups  including  the  FCNL  are  continuing  to  urge  its  passage*  This  measure,  discus¬ 
sed  in  Newsletter  ^9,  provides  for  the  "pooling"  of  unused  quota  spaces.  It  removes  all 
racial  discrimination  from  our  immigration  system  and  revises  the  quota  system  on  the 
basis  of  the  1950  census  instead  of  according  to  the  census  of  1920  as  at  present.  Letters 
from  over  the  United  States  would  very  much  increase  the  possibility  that  this  bill  could 
be  adopted.  If  the  Humphrey-Lehman  Bill  is  not  accepted,  the  recommittal  of  the  McCarran 
Bill  will  mean  that  no  immigration  legislation  would  be  enacted  by  this  Congress*  A  new 
immigration  bill  is  badly  needed  and  your  letters  can  help  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Celler  Bill  Still  Shelved 

Meanwhile  the  emergency  Displaced  Persons  Bill,  introduced  by  Emanuel  Celler  to  admit 
300,000  more  refugees  (see  Newsletter  #100),  still  awaits  action.  The  House  is  unlikely 
to  act  on  HR  7376,  with  schedules  already  overcrowded,  unless  a  good  deal  of  public  in¬ 
terest  is  expressed*  The  FCNL  staff  feels  a  serious  obligation  to  support  constructive 
immigration  measures,  not  merely  to  oppose  the  McCarran  Bill. 

We  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  send  in  letters  to  both  the  House  and  Senate,  urging  the 
passage  of  the  Celler  Bill  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  very  large  number  of  refugees 
and  DPs  remaining  in  Europe  may  not  be  denied  the  measure  of  help  which  the  Displaced  Per¬ 
sons  Commission  has  been  extending  to  them* 
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UNICEF  NEEDS  YOUR  SUPPORT 

The  United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  was  established  in  19U6  as  an 
ad  hoc  United  Nations  agency  for  aid  to  children  in  the  war-ravaged  areas  of  the  world# 
Originally  concentrated  primarily  in  Europe,  UNICEF  aid  is  now  devoted  largely  to  the 
areas  of  tragic  need  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America*  More  than  $0 
million  children  have  been  helped,  through  medical  and  public  health  programs,  housing, 
clothing  and  food*  UNICEF  aims  to  make  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  those 
whom  it  helps*  Thus  it  provides  relatively  small  amounts  of  assistance  in  any  given  prob¬ 
lem  area  for  projects  which  have  a  mass  impact,  and  which  are  ultimately  within  the  means  ■ 
of  the  assisted  countries  to  carry  on  by  themselves*  For  example,  in  Asia,  public  health 
campaigns  have  been  directed  and  partly  financed  by  UNICEF  against  malaria,  tuberculosis, and 
the  yaws,  three  crippling  diseases  which  normally  only  the  fortunate  can  hope  to  escape# 
These  programs  will  be  taken  over  eventually  by  the  respective  governments  with  the  hope 
of  eradicating  or  greatly  lessening  these  scourges*  UNICEF's  work  has  met  with  the  highest 
praise  from  statesmen,  editors  and  relief  administrators  across  the  world,  and  in  the  66 
countries  in  which  it  has  conducted  programs* 

At  present,  UNICEF  has  approximately  $2  million  to  meet  its  budget  of  about  ^19  million 
for  the  current  year*  Congress  appropriated  $75  million  for  UNICEF  for  the  years  19ii7> 

19U8  and  19li9,  but  reduced  the  appropriation  to  $5>750>0O0  for  1950-51*  Last  summer  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $12  million  for  UNICEF's  fiscal  year  of  1951-52, 
and  on  February  29,  1952  he  again  asked  for  action  on  this  appropriation,  with  an  addition¬ 
al  $12  million  for  1953* 

There  is  considerable  feeling  in  Congress  that  UNICEF  is  an  emergency  organization  and 
should  now  be  terminated*  Mar^  Congressmen  also  feel  that  the  World  Health  Organization 
and/or  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  should  do  the  work  which  UNICEF  has  been  do¬ 
ing,  since  these  are  both  permanent  agencies  of  the  UN*  While  this  is  a  reasonable  posi¬ 
tion,  the  fact  is  that  neither  WHO  or  FAO  are  able  at  present  to  add  UNICEF's  work  to  their 
own  programs*  Until  adequate  alternatives  are  found,  it  is  essential  to  continue  what  is 
now  being  done,  and  UNICEF  is  the  only  body  now  in  a  position  to  do  that,  given  financial 
support* 

Twelve  million  dollars  for  UNICEF's  1952  and  1953  budget  was  approved  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  last  week  as  part  of  the  Mutual  Security  appropriation.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  included  $20  million  out  of  the  requested  $2U  million  in  its 
version  of  the  MSA  bill  which  is  now  under  review  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee* 

If  you  wish  to  see  the  very  valuable  work  which  UNICEF  has  done  for  children  continued, 
you  should  write  your  Senators  and  Congressman,  urging  approval  of  the  requested  amount 
for  the  rest  of  this  year  and  for  next  year  in  the  appropriation  bill* 

HOUSE  CUT  IN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  U  N  IS  BREACH  OF  INTERNATIONAL  OBLIGATION 

Senate  Vote  Expected  Soon 

On  April  Ii  the  House  passed  the  Williams  (Dem.,  Mississippi)  amendment  to  HR  7289  (State- 
Commerce-Justice  Appropriation)  limiting  United  States  contributions  to  international  or¬ 
ganizations  to  a  maximum  of  one-third  of  the  agency's  total  budget*  Inter-American  organ¬ 
izations  were  excepted# 

This  amendment  would  cut  $2^  million  from  the  1952  contributions,  coming  chiefly  from  the 
$l5>UliO,000  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations'  budget*  This  would 
be  a  serious  cut  from  a  total  U  N  budget  of  about  $ii3  million# 

The  United  States'  share  of  the  U  N  budget  was  voted  by  the  General  Assembly  last  fall, 
according  to  the  U  N  Charter  provisions*  Our  share  of  the  budget  was  reduced  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  from  38*92  percent  last  year  to  36*9  percent  this  year.  Our  contributions  to 
specialized  U  N  agencies  have  already  been  brought  down  to  the  one-third  level# 
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Should  the  Senate  also  pass  the  Williams  amendment,  the  United  States  will  become  the 
first  nation  to  challenge  the  apportionment  of  U  N  contributions*  Such  a  vote  by  Congress 
may  well  be  considered  by  the  other  nations  of  the  world  as  a  serious  breach  of  inter¬ 
national  obligation,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  has  been 
making  efforts  gradually  to  reduce  the  United  States  contribution  to  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  budget,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  they  passed  in  19U8*  ^ 

Representative  John  Vorys  (Rep.,  Ohio)  worked  vigorously  to  reduce  the  United  States  allot¬ 
ment  to  one-third  when  he  represented  this  country  on  the  budget  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  last  fall*  However,  his  proposals  were  voted  down  in  the  halls  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  then  spoke  out  in  opposition  to  the  Williams  amendment  on  April  U,  saying: 

**•  .  .1  do  not  wish  to  have  the  United  States  be  the  first  nation  to  challenge  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  General  Assembly  expenses*  The  language  in  Article  17  foi  the  U  N  Charter/ 
certainly  involves  a  kind  of  commitment*" 

Such  an  arbitrary  ruling  by  Congress  does  little  to  convince  the  people  of  the  world  that 
the  United  States  retains  its  faith  in  the  United  Nations  as  the  best  hope  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  permanent  peace,  and  it  tends  to  confirm  the  suspicions  of  these  people 
that  we  are  interested  in  the  U  N  only  if  we  can  control  its  actions.  Last  year  the  U  N 
cost  every  American  66  cents,  and  yet  some  say  it  is  too  much. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  is  still  considering  HR  7289,  though  they  are  expected 
to  report  the  bill  out  before  May  19.  There  is  probably  still  time  to  write  to  your 
Senators,  asking  them  to  strike  out  the  Williams  amendment  to  reduce  our  contribution  to 
the  U  N  to  only  one-third,  when  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  now  cost  each  American 
less  than  three  packages  of  cigarettes  or  three  gallons  of  gasoline* 

UNITED  STATES  ERECTS  BARRIERS  TO  TRADE 


The  tendency  of  the  United  States  Congress  to  increase  trade  barriers  and  impose  tariffs  on 
imported  goods  has  been  the  object  of  severe  criticism  recently  by  a  host  of  European 
countries*  The  trade  policy  of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  just  a  domestic  issue,  but 
may  mean  the  economic  survival  or  well-being  of  most  of  the  nations  on  whom  we  depend  — 
a  dependence  more  vital  to  us  than  the  protection  of  uneconomic  industries  at  home* 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  first  passed  in  193U,  was  hailed  as  a  great  forward 
step  toward  increasing  world  trade.  Now  its  potential  benefits  are  being  whittled  away  by 
qualifying  clauses  inserted  by  Congress,  including  the  "escape  clause"  and  the  "peril 
point"  amendment,  and  by  amendments  to  the  Defense  Production  Act* 

On  April  9,  Great  Britain  sent  a  note  to  the  State  Department  complaining  that  unless  we 
remove  some  of  the  obstacles  to  trade  between  the  two  nations,  the  British  would  not  be 
able  to  buy  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  carry  through  their  rearmament  program,  nor 
would  they  be  able  to  regain  economic  stability*  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway, 
New  Zealand,  Italy,  France  and  Australia  charged  the  United  States  with  "nullification  and 
impairment"  of  contracts  with  them  as  a  result  of  United  States  limitations  on  imports  of 
butter  and  cheese  products* 

The  cost  to  the  U.S*  taxpayer  is  vividly  portrayed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  7,  where 
James  Reston  points  out  that  in  1951  the  United  States  exported  ?tli,  100, 000, 000  more  goods 
than  she  imported*  For  the  most  part,  this  excess  of  exports  over  imports  has  been  paid 
for  by  dollar  gifts  from  the  United  States* 

The  basis  for  the  complaint  registered  by  Great  Britain  and  Italy  is  the  "escape  clause" 
written  in  the  1951  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act*  Through  this  clause  Amer¬ 
ican  producers  who  feel  themselves  injured  by  tariff  agreements  arrived  at  by  the  State 
,  Department  and  foreign  countries  may  appeal  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  a  study*  The 
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Commission  then  makes  a  recommendation  to  the  President.  On  May  12,  the  United  States 
answered  Britain's  note  by  assuring  her  tha^  the  "basic  principle"  of  lowering  interna¬ 
tional  trade  barriers  was  still  adhered  to  by  the  United  States  and  that  this  country 
believes  import  duties  should  be  increased  only  in  cases  of  "genuinely  serious  injury." 

The  82nd  Congress  also  voted  for  another  amendment  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  which  allows  United  States  tariffs  to  be  raised  when  competition 
from  abroad  becomes  too  great.  This  "peril  point"  amendment  requires  the  President  to 
give  formal  explanation  to  Congress  if  tariffs  are  cut  to  a  point  where  they  may  hurt 
American  industry. 

Ten  countries  protested  the  United  States  restrictions  against  imports  of  fats  and  oils, 
peanuts,  butter,  cheese  and  other  dairy  products.  These  restrictions  were  added  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1951^  and  all  efforts  to  repeal  the  amendment 
this  year  have  so  far  failed.  The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  recommended  re¬ 
peal  of  this  section  of  the  Act,  pointing  out  that  United  States  agricultural  exports 
might  suffer  as  a  result  of  this  policy.  The  Committee  noted  that  seven  countries  which 
sell  cheese  to  the  United  States  buy  more  than  twice  as  much  total  agricultural  produce 
here  as  they  sell  in  this  country. 

In  the  New  York  Times  article  referred  to  above,  Mr.  Reston  points  out,  "Meanwhile,  there 
have  been  rising  demands  within  the  United  States  for  additional  restrictions  on  other 
imports,  notably  tuna  and  other  products  that  the  reviving  industries  of  Japan  and  Germany 
are  beginning  to  send  in  quantities  to  this  country."  The  House  has  already  passed 
HR  5693,  imposing  a  three  cents  a  pound  duty  on  imported  tuna,  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  reported  the  bill  favorably  on  May  12. 

The  United  States  has  asked  for  the  removal  of  all  trade  barriers  in  Western  Europe,  and 
this  country  participated  with  thirty-three  other  nations  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  which  reached  accord  on  duties  to  be  imposed  on  many  hundreds  of  items. 
Will  the  United  States  adopt  the  liberal  policies  it  urges  on  other  nations? 

.  FOREIGN  AID  BILL  NEARS  VOTE  IN  BOTH  HOUSES 

In  the  billion  dollar  cut  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  from  the  $7.9  billion 
Mutual  Security  Act,  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  the  Near  East,  Africa,  the  Far 
East  and  Latin  America  was  reduced  from  $656  million  to  $572  million.  This  bill  is  now 
under  review  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  before  being  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  House,  the  entire  billion  dollar  cut  was  taken  from  funds  earmarked  for  Europe 
where  direct  military  aid  was  cut  20  %  and  "defense  support"  was  cut  10$  in  view  of  more 
than  $li  billion  worth  of  military  equipment  going  to  Europe  next  year,  but  financed  by 
past  appropriations. 

The  President  said  on  April  8:  "If  we  could  help  the  people  of  the  Orient  get  a  well- 
balanced  diet  —  three  square  meals  a  day  -  instead  of  the  few  mouthfuls  of  rice  that 
most  of  them  eat  now,  just  that  one  change  alone  would  have  more  impact  on  the  world  than 
all  the  armies  and  battles  of  history."  Economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  need  to  be 
clearly  divorced  from  military  aid,  and  enlarged  rather  than  reduced. 

JUSTICE  DOUGLAS  ON  "POINT  FIVE" 
and  THE  PCWER  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS 

Enclosed  with  this  Newsletter  is  a  reprint  of  Justice  William  0.  Douglas'  recent  article 
in  the  New  Republic,  originally  delivered  as  a  speech  to  the  National  Conference  on  Inter- 
national  l^conomic  and  Social  Development  held  in  Washington  in  early  April.  For  those  who 
heard  it,  the  speech  was  a  stirring  and  thought-provoking  statement.  This  reprint  is  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  you  largely  through  the  generosity  of  a  Friend  who  wanted  each  Newsletter 
reader  to  have  a  copy. 


"THE  POWER  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS " 
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A  call  for  a  dynamic  world  policy 
based  on  US  ideals  and  the 
aspirations  of  people  overseas 


by 

Justice 

WILLIAM  0.  DOUGLAS 
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THE  POWER  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS 


I  HAVE  HAD  the  privilege  of  visiting 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  for  three 
summers.  I  have  seen  most  of  the  coiyitry  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific  and  I  have  come  back  filled 
with  prejudices.  I  have  traveled  it  with  my  eyes  and 
my  ears  looking  and  listening  for  things  that  I  thought 
were  important  to  Americans.  But  each  time  I  came 
back  with  my  heart  very  heavy  and  my  mind  filled  with 
fear  for  the  future  of  America,  because  I  realized  that 
America  did  not  understand  the  world  in  which  it 
was  living. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
expert.  All  I  can  hope  to  pro¬ 
vide  is  a  point  of  view,  but  I 
do  think  that  we  need  a  differ¬ 
ent  point  of  view  and  a  new 
point  of  view  else  this  great 
civilization  that  we  call  the 
civilization  of  the  West  may 
disappear.  If  it  does,  it  will 
carry  with  it  not  only  the  things 
that  we  hold  dear  but  the  hopes 
and  the  aspirations  of  little 
people  all  around  the  world — 
the  little  people  of  the  rice 
fields  of  southeast  Asia,  the 
aspirations  of  the  goat  herders 
of  Persia.  That  is  because  we 
are  more  important,  we  Ameri¬ 
cans,  we  of  the  West,  than  we 
have  pretended  to  be.  We 
have,  in  large  part,  been  as¬ 
suming,  in  my  opinion,  a  false 
role  that  is  not  true  to  our  character,  not  true  to  our 
ideals,  not  true  to  our  civilization. 

We,  in  America,  have  been  engrossed  in  the  luxuries 
of  our  own  civilization — our  golf  clubs,  our  hot,  dogs, 
our  soft  drinks — the  rich,  material  civilization  that  our 
productive  capacity  has  given  us.  We  have  imagined  that 
other  people  should  be  like  us.  We  are  industrialized 
and  have  these  things;  therefore  other  people  should  be 
industrialized  and  they  can  have  these  same  things.  But 
industrialization  is  a  very  involved  problem. 

This  summer  I  was  where  few  Americans  have  been. 
I  was  on  the  Sinkiang  border — up  in  the  Karakorams  in 
an  area  called  Gilgit,  Hunza  and  Nagir.  The  habitable 
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portion  of  the  region  is  about  a  half 
mile  wide  and  100  to  250  miles  long. 
The  valleys  are  about  5,000  feet  and  the  canyon  walls 
go  up  as  high  as  28,000  feet.  It  is  a  bleak,  desolate, 
terrifying  country.  Those  people,  in  February  and  March, 
have  nothing  left  to  eat.  It  is  one  of  those  food  deficit 
areas.  They  have  enough  for  10  months  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  March  and  April  is  to  find  enough  out-croppings 
of  new  weeds  or  flowers  to  carry  them  through. 
That  is  what  those  good  people  of  the  Gilgit  area  are 
doing  now.  They  are  tighten¬ 
ing  their  belts.  They  can’t 
grow  anything  more  than  they 
are  growing  no  matter  how 
much  Point  Four  technical  as¬ 
sistance  you  bring  them.  But 
there  is  something  that  can  be 
done  from  the  industrial  point 
of  view  that  can  help  them. 
There  is  an  American  by  the 
name  of  John  Clark  from  St. 
Charles,  111.,  a  geologist,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  about 
40  years  old,  who  is  now  in  a 
hospital  with  amoebic  dysen¬ 
tery  that  he  got  in  this  area. 
John  Clark  went  in  there  two 
years  ago.  He  had  a  "vest 
pocket”  Point  Four.  He  taught 
these  people  simple  industrial 
skills — how  to  make  a  pipe, 
how  to  turn  a  lathe.  Up  to 
last  summer,  no  wheel  had 
ever  been  seen  in  parts  of  this  area.  John  Clark  brought 
them  a  few  of  the  rudiments  of  industrial  civilization. 
The  reason  he  did  it  was  that  they  needed  exports,  some¬ 
thing  they  could  trade — a  pipe,  a  piece  of  cloth — and 
send  over  the  high  passes  of  the  Karakorams  and  the 
Himalayas,  down  to  the  Punjab  in  exchange  for  food. 
When  John  Clark,  a  self-financed  American,  left  that 
region  in  November,  1951,  he  couldn’t  get  on  his  horse 
until  he  had  walked  six  miles.  The  reason  he  couldn’t  get 
on  his  horse  until  he  had  walked  six  miles  was  because 
the  people  were  lined  up  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and 
kiss  him,  and  thank  him  for  coming  in.  There  is  no 
other  experience  of  mine  abroad  that  has  been  as.moving, 
from  the  American  point  of  view,  except  one.  And  that 
was  when  a  Negro  lawyer  from  Chicago,  Edith  Sampson, 
God  bless  her,  stood  up  in  New  Delhi,  India,  and  de- 
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fended  America  on  the  race  issue  before  a  hostile 
audience. 

Industrialization  is  a  big  problem.  In  the  Gilgit  area 
it  means  doing  the  kind  of  a  thing  that  John  Clark  did, 
teaching  the  people  simple  things,  teaching  them  how  to 
utilize  a  few  of  their  resources,  not  opening  up  great 
power  projects,  not  opening  up  great  mines  that  some 
absentee  group  of  stockholders  will  exploit,  but  teaching 
them  simple  skills. 

Those  who  have  seen  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Delhi  and 
the  other  big  population  centers  of  India  and  Asia,  will 
appreciate  as  I  appreciate  the  great  dangers  of  quick  in¬ 
dustrialization.  If  private  capital  were  turned  loose  and 
if  the  physical  potentialities  of  that  part  of  the  world 
were  exploited  in  the  full  sense,  there  could  easily  de¬ 
velop  in  a  few  years  the  greatest  sweat  shops  in  the 
world. 

Those  who  criticize  Nehru  for  being  a  Socialist 
don't  understand  the  background  of  India  and  the  en¬ 
vironment  out  of  which  he  came.  That’s  what  Nehru  is 
against — exploitation.  That’s  why  Nehru  believes  in  his 
brand  of  Socialism.  That’s  why  Nehru  carries  out  his 
type  of  controlled  and  managed  capitalism.  Nehru  does 
not  want  sweat  shops  in  India.  You  can  appreciate  how 
great  a  sweat  shop  it  would  be  when  you  realize  that  a 
skilled  laborer  in  India  gets  $1  a  day  in  American  money, 
and  the  unskilled  labor  gets  around  25  cents  a  day.  In¬ 
dustrialization,  as  we  know  it,  presupposes  a  lot  of  other 
thihgs.  It  presupposes  labor  unions.  It  presupposes  the 
organization  or  labor  so  that  labor  will- get  its  fair  share 
of  the  production,  so  that  it  will  not  become  the  victim, 
so  that  it  will  not  become  the  slave. 

Industrialization  even  on  the  farms  presupposes  a  lot 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia.  In  1950,  I  was  near  Ker- 
manshah  in  Iran.  It’s  a  big,  broad  valley  that  looks  very 
much  like  the  valley  that  stretches  south  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Los  Angeles,  a  beautiful  valley,  rich  in  bottom 
land.  There  is  a  wonderful  man  up  there.  He’s  a  big 
landlord,  but  not  the  vicious  t3rpe  of  absentee  landlord 
that  has  placed  a  curse  upon  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 
His  name  is  Tavakoli.  Tavakoli  is  a  man  who  has  seen 
the  same  vision  that  many  of  our  industrialists  have  seen 
•*  in  America — the  vision  of  a  broad  base  of  participation 
in  the  wealth  of  the  country — opportunities  for  every¬ 
one — dignity  and  justice  and  freedom  for  all  classes. 
Tavakoli  has  some  model  villages  near  Kermanshah. 
When  I  asked  nim  about  his  American  farm  machinery 
that  he  had  imported,  there  was  sadness  in  his  eyes  be¬ 
cause  he  had  $500,000  worth  of  it  and  it  was  all  broken 
down;  and  there  was  not  a  mechanic  in  Persia  that  could 
fix  it.  'There  were  no  mechanics  and  there  were  no  spare 
parts.  Even  in  Persia,  the  country  that  is  a  first  or  second 
cousin  to  us,  there  are  no  mechanics  who  can  fix  this 


farm  machinery.  There  are  no  factories  to  produce  spare 
parts.  And  in  1950  there  was  no  foreign  exchange  to 
import  replacements  so  Tavakoli  had  $500,000  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  machinery  idle.  I  went  down  to  see  his  beet- 
sugar  fields  out  of  Kermanshah.  He  had  artesian  wells 
and  there  were  pumps  to  bring  the  water  at  various  levels 
to  the  fields.  But  the  pumps  weren’t  working.  I  asked 
him  why  and  he  said  because  the  valves  broke  and  there 
are  no  valves  in  Persia  and  there  is  no  factory  to  pro¬ 
duce  them. 

In  Persia  Point  Four  has  done  a  very  good  job,  by 
and  large.  For  example,  Isfahan  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tify!  Eastern  cities  that  I  have  ever  seen,  as  remote  from 
anything  that  we  in  Artierica  have  as  you  can  imagine. 
Isfahan  is  in  the  center  of  a  region  where  there  has  been 
a  wide  distribution  of  land.  Our  Point  Four  people  have 
done  a  very  fine  job  in  Isfahan.  The  reason  they  have 
done  a  good  job  is  because  they  start  their  base  of  oper¬ 
ations  at  a  level  which  will  benefit  the  people  of  the 
country.  They  have  also  done  throughout  Persia  arid  Iran 
a  very  fine  public-health  job  in  malaria  control.  Point 
Four,  as  an  isolated  venture,  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
justify  in  many  countries.  But  that  is  not  true  in  Isfahan. 
It  is  not  true  in  areas  like  Uttar  Pradesh  in  India,  where 
there  has  been  considerable  progress  in  the  break-up  of 
the  landed  estates,  or  Himachal  Pradesh  in  northwest 
India,  or  in  parts  of  Kashmir.  In  some  of  those  places 
Point  Four  at  the  agricultural  level  could  have  a  very  pro¬ 
found  effect.  In  other  places,  it  might  be  almost  a  mon¬ 
strosity.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean. 

In  this  part  of  the  world  of  which  I  speak,  eight  out 
of  ten  of  the  babies  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of  one. 
We  could  take  the  simple  public-health  measures  that  we 
practice  in  America,  send  a  half  dozen  experts  from 
country  to  country,  and  save  those  babies  from  dying. 
We  could  do  there  what  we  did  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  would 
be  easy.  Control  the  water  supply,  learn  how  to  vaccinate 
for  dysentery,  and  so  on,  and  all  would  be  well.  But  if 
we  stopped  there  without  more,  we  would  be  doing 
nothing  but  increasing  the  number  of  people  among 
whom  you  would  have  to  ration  the  poverty.  We  could 
send  our  agricultural  experts  and  we  could  increase  the 
production  of  the  land  10,  20,  perhaps  50  percent.  In 
large  portions  of  this  part  of  the  world  of  which  I  speak, 
the  net  return  to  the  man  who  works  the  land  is  between 
5  and  10  percent  of  the  crop;  tne  rest  of  it  goes  to  the 
landlords,  many  of  whom  are  absentee  landlords.  Most 
of  them  live  in  Paris,  Rome  or  Beirut.  'Those  people 
who  get  the  5  to  10  percent  of  the  crop  have  barely 
enough  to  live  on.  'They  don’t  have  enough  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  'They  don’t  have  enough  to  have 
medical  care  or  hospitals.  'They  don’t  have  enough  to 
provide  what  we  call  material  civilization,  such  as  bath- 


rooms,  water  taps,  electric  fans,  radios,  rugs  on  the  floor. 
These  people  live  in  dirt  and  misery.  Increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  land  10,  25  or  50  percent  and  most  of  it 
will -go  to  the  man  who  owns  the  land.  Some  of  those 
countries  are  owned  by  200  men  for  whom  3.5  million 
people  work.  Increase  the  productivity  of  that  land  and 
you  make  200  men  wealthier.  Why  should  American 
taxpayers  undertake  that  kind  of  a  project? 


They  are  wonderful  people — as  fine  as  the  people  in 
our  communities  here.  I  say  that  when  we  go  with  the 
Point  Four  program,  let’s  be  prepared  to  make  up  our 
minds  whom  we  are  for. 

Are  we  for  the  people  or  are  we  for  the  landlords? 
Don’t  think  we  can  avoid  the  issue.  We  won’t  be  there 
— our  Point  Four  people  won’t  be  there — a  week  before 
we’ll  have  to  take  sides.  It  can’t  be  avoided.  The 


This  business  of  Point  Four  becomes  complicated.  It’s 
easy  to  figure  out  a  way  whereby  with  the  same  amount 
of  food  you  can  increase  the  weight  of  a  hog  from  85 
pounds  to  100  pounds;  how  cross-breeding  can  push  the 
number  of  eggs  per  hen  up;  how  as  a  result  of  this  or 
that  or  of  the  other  thing 
you  can  increase  the  yield 
of  millet,  or  barley  or 
wheat  10  percent.  But 
Point  Four  cannot  be 
judged  merely  from  a 
technical  viewpoint.  The 
Middle  East  and  Asia 
have  a  feudal  economy, 
a  feudal  political,  social 
and  economic  system.  That  system  was  long  supported 
by  the  British  and  made  very  romantic  by  the  British. 
But  those  who  want  to  stabilize  that  situation  are  the 
most  dangerous  people  in  the  world.  They  are  the  ones 
most  apt  to  accelerate  the  trend  of  that  part  of  the  world 
to  Communism.  You  can’t  stabilize  feudalism  in  the 
world  today  and  expect  to  survive. 

What  begat  Communism  in  Russia?  Feudalism.  What 
is  the  great  political  strength  of  Russia  in  any  part  of  the 
world?  Feudalism.  As  long  as  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  people  to  work  and  to  meet  the  ordinary  require¬ 
ments  of  life,  none  of  these  desperate  creeds  will  have 
any  appeal  to  our  people;  nor  will  they  appeal  to  other 
people. 

One  who  is  down  at  the  bottom — as  you  would  be  if 
you  were  a  peasant  in  the  Middle  East — would  have  to 
take  desperate  measures  to  escape.  The  desperate  meas¬ 
ures  are  the  measures  to  get  rid  of  feudalism.  I  have 
heard  American  officials  talk  about  underwriting  the 
status  quo  in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia.  That  means  in 
plain  language  underwriting  the  200  men  in  charge  of  a 
country — stabilizing  the  political  control  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  of,  and  for,  the  landlords.  With  all  the  wealth  of 
America,  it  can’t  be  done.  With  all  the  atomic  bombs  of 
America,  it  can’t  be  done.  This  is  a  revolution  that  is 
going  on— ira  revolution  against  the  control  by  a  few  men 
of  the  destinies  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  I’ve 
been  among  them — I’ve  eaten  with  them — I’ve  walked 
with  them — I’ve  shivered  with  them. 


peasants  will  ask,  "For  whose  benefit  is  this  increased 
production  going  to  accrue?  Is  it  going  to  accrue 
to  us  or  is  it  going  to  accrue  to  the  man  who  lives  in 
Paris? 

I’m  very  happy  that  many  of  our  people  have  stood 
up  in  the  villages  and  said,  ''We’’re  for  you.’’  It  made 

me  feel  good,  because  I 
knew  that  that’s  what  a 
town  meeting  in  Amer¬ 
ica  would  vote.  But  I’ve 
also  seen  other  Amer¬ 
icans  in  other  projects 
who  have  been  aligned 
on  the  side  of  the  land¬ 
lords.  We  can’t  take  that 
position  if  we  want  to 
be  in  a  position  of  leadership.  Whatever  you  may  desire, 
whatever  you  may  wish.  Point  Four  is  a  political  instru¬ 
ment.  Point  Four,  like  ECA,  is  going  to  weld  an 
economy  either  one  way  or  the  other.  As  long  as  it’s 
American  influence  and  American  ideas  and  American 
dollars,  I  say  let’s  do  it  the  American  way. 

Sometimes  there’s  almost  an  impossible  choice.  Some¬ 
times  Point  Four  will  be  brought  to  a  country  where  it’s 
difficult,  terribly  difficult,  for  a  representative  of  the 
American  Government  or  a  person  carrying  an  American 
passport  to  promote  the  kind  of  project  that  fhe  great 
bulk  of  Americans  would  believe  in.  It  is  difficult  be¬ 
cause  it  would  bring  revolutions  and  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  would  be  opposed  to  it.  But  there  are  many  places 
where  you  can  do  it.  And  I  say,  by  and  large,  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  keep  out  of  the  places  where  you  can’t 
act  in  accordance  with '  American  principles  and  ideals. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Mossadegh  in  Persia.  I  should 
say  parenthetically  that  he’s  a  personal  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  him.  When  he  left 
this  country  in  November,  empty-handed,  I  was  sad  for 
him  because  of  the  tragedy  of  the  situation.  The  British 
said,  "He  won’t  last  three  months  as  prime  minister.  We 
have  a  prime  minister  we’ll  put  in  when  Mossadegh 
falls.’’ 

You  know  what  has  happened  in  Persia.  Since  De¬ 
cember  when  Mossadegh  returned,  80  seats  have  stood 
for  election  in  the  parliament — SO  seats  out  of  1 36.  How 
many  do  you  think  Mossadegh  got?  Seventy-fjve.  You 


know  the  province  up  on  the  Russian  border  called  ^zer-  We  in  America  have  great  technical  skills.  We  can 

baijan — the  troublesome  province  that  was  under  a  produce  machinery;  we  can  produce  a  material  civiliza- 
Soviet-controlled  Government  about  1945?  How  many  tion.  But  I  imagine  that  Russia  could  do  about  as  well  as 
seats  do  you  think  Mossadegh  got  from  Aberbaijan?  He  we  could  do  at  that  level.  I  don’t  underestimate  the  tre- 
got  all  of  them.  He  was  opposed  on  all  sides  by  two  mendous  power  of  our  technical  capacity  and  the  import- 
groups:  the  British  and  landlord  groups  and  the  Com-  ance  of  the  material  civilization  that  we  have  and  its 
munist  group.  Out  of  two  million  votes  the  Communist  significance  in  terms  of  employment  and  the  comforts 
group  got  25,000  votes;  but  out  of  the  first  80  candidates,  of  life  and  our  standard  of  living.  But  I  hate  to  think 
the  Communists  in  Persia  didn’t  get  a  single  candidate  that  America  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  nation  that 
into  the  parliament.  I  say  a  man  who  can  control  a  made  the  first  atomic  bomb  or  had  the  finest  bathrooms 
country  at  the  polls  like  that  is  a  strong  man.  I  say  he’s  or  the  greatest  television  sets  or  the  fastest  motor  cars, 
a  man  who  should  be  respected  and  supported.  Surely,  America  should  be  remembered  and  measured  by 

things  more  important  than  that.  What  is  this  thing, 
Mossadegh  is  a  wealthy  man— an  aristocrat.  He  has  America,  in  our  hearts  and  souls?  Is  it  something  we 
a  land  program  that  calls  for  the  break-up  of  the  feudal  can  put  up  and  see  and  look  at?  I  don’t  believe  so.  I 

estates  of  Persia,  for  a  sale  of  that  land  to  the  peasants,  think  it  is  what  we  wrote  into  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

so  that  Persia  will  have  the  kind  of  land  program  that  pendence.  And  it  wasn’t  written  just  for  ourselves, 
we,  thank  God,  have  had  in  this  country,  even  before  Abraham  Lincoln  believed  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
the  Civil  War,  when  all  the  land  of  the  West  was  opened  pendence  was  designed  not  for  Americans  alone  but  was 
to  our  people  and  nobody  got  too  much.  Mossadegh  a  document  that  would  inspire  other  people  to  shake 
would  limit  the  holdings  in  Persia.  The  land  problem,  the  weight  and  burdens  from  their  shoulders  the  world 
is  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  Iran.  Mossadegh  is  out  to  around — the  people  of  all  races  and  all  tongues.  That’s 

solve  it.  Mossadegh  in  the  idea  of  America  we  should  spread  abroad.  That  is 

Persia  presents  an  oppor-  r  America  that  I  think  is  real  and  vibrant, 

tunity  that  is  rare.  There  America  stands  for  freedom.  America  stands  for  inde- 

aren’t  many  political  lead-  pendence.  America  stands  for  justice.  Not  justice  in  the 

ers  that  you  can  back  in  ^  landlords’  sense;  not  justice  in  the  French  or  the  British 

the  Middle  East  because  the  Dutch  or  the  Russian  colonial  sense — but  justice 

they’re  largely  the  status  m  jmK'-'j]  I  in  the  American  sense. 

quo  group,  the  feudal  IJ— Why  did  we  refuse  to  put  Tunisia  on  the  agenda  of 
group,  the  landlord  group.  the  Security  Council?  Why  do  we  refuse  to  give  these 

And  why  spend  American  taxpayers’  money  financ-  little  people  of  the  world  a  hearing?  Do  we  believe  in 

ing  them?  -  the  righteousness  of  power?  I  thought  we  believed  in 

Let  me.  tell  you  about  the  composition  of  the  new  the  power  of  righteousness. 

Persian  parliament  today.  This  is  a  grass-roots  parlia¬ 
ment;  it  represents  a  revolution  come  to  the  Middle  East.  Well,  that's  Point  Five.  If  we  can  go  to  a  region  in 

That  is  something  that  has  never  happened  in  the  history  India  where  there  is  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  land, 

of  the  Middle  East — a  grass-roots  parliament,  as  a  result  where  there  is  opportunity  for  the  common  man,  and  tie 
of  a  free  election.  Why?  Because  every  goat  herder  in  into  that  program — then  we  are  promoting  the  American 
Persia  loves  Mossadegh  and  believes  in  him,  just  like  ideal — ^then  we  are  identifying  ourselves  with  the  peoples 

the  people  in  this  country — most  of  them — loved  FDR.  of  the  world  in  their  aspirations — then  we’re  making  im- 

Among  the  75  new  members  of  the  Majlis  are  three  possible  this  crude,  this  crass,  this  dismal  thing  known 

professional  politicians,  25  small  landlords,  35  intellec-  as  Communism. 

tuals.  I  suppose  that  would  include  most  of  us.  There  If  we  go  to  a  region  to  make  a  group  of  landlords 
are  six  clergymen;  there  are  two  trade  unionists;  and  richer,  then  we  are  promoting  the  thing  that  at  home 
there  are  three  small  businessmen.  There  are  still  56  we  hate. 

seats  to  stand  for  election,  and  I  predict  that  Mossadegh  If  we  go  to  Persia  and  back  Mossadegh  with  Point 
will  bring  in  110  of  the  136.  Even  though  he  doesn’t,  Four,  giving  him  wholehearted  support,  then  we’re  pro¬ 
be  already  has  75  out  of  136  which  is  rather  good  by  moting  the  cause  of  the  civilization  that  we  believe  in — 
American  political  standards,  and  even  with  that  then  we’re  promoting  freedom,  justice  and  opportunity, 
Mossadegh  may  get  through  his  land  reforms.  And  so  and  dignity  for  the  common  man.  Those  who  oppose 
I  think  we  should  be  supporting  Mossadegh,  because  him,  who  align  themselves  with  the  forces  that  would 
those  opportunities  don’t  come  very  often  in  the  Middle  destroy  him,  are  conspirators  to  turn  the  Middle  East  into 
East.  a  Russian  concentration  camp. 


If  you  and  I  were  in  Persia,  we’d  be  for  Mossadegh 
100  percent.  If  we  were  in  India,  we  might  not  be  for 
Nehru  100  percent,  because  Nehru  has  been  com¬ 
promised  by  reason  of  his  position  in  the  Congress  Party 
— though  we’d  be  for  him  about  90  percent.  If  the  con¬ 
ditions  existed  in  America  that  exist  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Asia,  we  tonight  would  be  forming  an  American 
revolutionary  committee — a  committee  to  promote  a 
revolution: — to  lead  a  revolution — to  destroy  the  octopus 
that  was  overpowering  us.  The  proudest  thing  in  our 
history  is  the  American  Revolution.  The  ideas  that  it 
espoused  are  ideas  that  spinned  throughout  the  world. 
Point  Five  is  the  American  Revolution.  Let’s  make  it  a 
good  revolution.  Let’s  put  our  ideas  behind  it  and  a  few 
of  our  dollars.  The  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  if  you’ve 
got  some  good  ideas,  you  don’t  need  much  financing.  It 
is  the  lousy  ideas  that  require  a  lot  of  money. 

Ideas  are  very,  dangerous;  ideas  have  no  boundaries — 
no  state  lines,  no  national  lines,  no  oceans.  They’re 
powerful — the  most  powerful  things  in  the  world  today. 
A  few  simple,  good,  old-fashioned  ideas  from  the  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Independence  coupled  with  a  fair  portion  of 
Point  Four  can  stem  the  political  tide  of  Communism. 
Take  ail  the  American  money  that  you  can  collect  and 
all  the  guns  and  all  the  atomic  bombs  and  keep  your 
program  sterile  of  these  ideas  of  freedom  and  justice  and 
opportunity — and  the  Red  tide  of  Communism  will  roll 
on  and  on  and  on.  And  that’s  what  it’s  doing  today. 
You  can’t  stop  it  by  talking  about  democracy  and  peace. 
You  have  to  talk  about  it  in  terms  that  are  understandable 
at  the  village  level.  We  can’t  do  that  unless  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  into  the  villages  of  Asia  and  the  Middle 


East  with  a  program  of  political  action.  If  you  can’t  go 
in  that  way,  stay  out.  When  you  go  in,  go  in  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  the  American  way.  With  a  few  dollars  and 
a  few  great  ideas,  you  can  save  the  world  from  this  horri¬ 
ble  spectre  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

The  Persians  have  a  legendary  character  they  call 
Mullah  Nasr-ed-Din.  He  dates  back  to  about  the 
twelfth  century;  he’s  legendary.  He’s  a  character  that 
Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  Will  Rogers  and  some  of  our  other 
American  humorists  would  have  enjoyed  knowing.  When 
you  go  into  the  villages  of  Persia,  you  pick  up  a  lot  of  his 
stories.  Some  of  them  you  have  to  cle^  up  a  bit  and 
.others  are  all  right  as  they  are.  They  nearly  always  start 
out  with  Mullah  and  a  donkey.  One  day  he  was  going 
down  the  road  with  the  donkey;  and  this  donkey  was  the 
slowest  donkey  in  the  Middle  East.  The  day  was  hot,  and 
Mullah  got  very  discouraged  about  his  donkey.  Mullah, 
being  a  very  ingenious  person,  always  had  something 
along  to  help  him  out.  This  time  it  was  a  bottle  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  So  he  pulled  out  this  bottle  of  turpentine  and 
he  applied  it  to  the  donkey,  and  the  donkey  immediately 
burst  into  a  terrific  spurt.  It  went  so  fast  Mullah 
couldn’t  keep  up  with  the  animal.  Mullah  ran  as  fast  as 
he  could  and  still  could  not  catch  the  donkey.  So  he 
pulled  out  the  bottle  of  turpentine  and  put  some  on 
himself.  Pretty  soon  Mullah  passed  the  donkey.  About 
that  time  they  came  to  a  village.  The  villagers  rushed 
out  and  stopped  the  donkey  and  Mullah  said,  ’Tor 
heaven’s  sake,  don’t  stop  him — stop  me!” 

Well,  I  think  we’ve  been  stopping  the  wrong  thing. 
I  think  that  if  we  get  behind  Point  Five  and  put  it  to¬ 
gether  with  Point  Four,  we  can  really  start  to  see  things 
happening  in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 


WILLIAM  O. 
DOUGLAS 
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